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Young residents of Armour Town in 1905 Included; Bertha Home r, (seated) and in') cUJulmu) UUMUL' 
un entifled man; (standing, left to right) Ida Lauerman. George Schuti, Ed 6-ZLk.*L 

— -^-, Martha Lauerman , Bertha Kurrack, and Ed Menzenburger. —^ rfcjb h cj 
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by BEATRICE HORNER 
(Part 2 in series) 


With the advent of the Ice 
Industries it was “all go and 
no whoa.” 

In winter, when the sun 
rose, it had to climb awhile 
before its rays blanketed 
Armour Town. Still no one 
welcomed its warmth lest it 
thin the ice out on the lake. 

To be filled were the tall 
timbered, many roomed ice 
banis that, by 1887, were being 
built along the lake>shore, 
creating a barrier between the 
town and the waterfront. 

Here, many men of local 
history managed the big ice 
business of county fame. 
Armour Bros., Phillip D. and 
Jonathan Jr.; Peter 
Howkinson, Knickerbocker, 
Shedd, Nelson, Witter, 
Qarren, Mercer, Gensler and 
others all identified in some 
way where ice was farmed 
and Shipped out of the region. 
Its use was for ^ood preser¬ 
vation in packing houses and 
home food storage before 


Peter Howkinson (1845-1930) was involved in Armour’s 
early Ice Industry. He built a home in north Armour Town in 
1887. 









(Continued next week) 
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The Monon RjdlTPad De|wt of Armour was built in 1882. Shown U the Massoth General Store in 1895. Henry Massoth was 
depot aftent at that time. ^ 


BuUdlng the Homer home in Armour in 1890 wereHlorner brothei 
T.H. Ball land was sold and subdivided. • 




and their wives. 


This was the first home built after the 
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refrigeration came to make 
the industry obsolete. 

In winter, working around 
the clock, an average of 150 
workers entered this region to 
work for the ice companies of 
Armour Town. 

Most of the ice was hauled in 
special Monon freight cars to 
Chicago’s packing houses, or 
distributed citywide. 

In the summer, excursion 
trains pulled through Armour 
Town boarding and releasing 
passengers at Monon’s depot 
and pleasure park south of 
town. Many of those people 
found their way into local 
hotels, took boats docked at 
Armour’s pier, or lodged in 
the town’s boarding houses. 

This was great recreation 
for visitors but local people 
spent their limited free hours 
in a different fashion. 

Armour citizens enjoyed the 
events going on over on the 
north side of town. There an 
outdoor dance floor, even¬ 
tually enclosed, was the 
gathering place for villagers 
and their south-county in¬ 
terested friends. 

That Gensler dance hall 
entertained with dances, box 
socials, weddings, town 
meetings and basketball. 

Ihe Armour school was also 
used for a meeting house and 
all about town picnic grounds 
were afforded to aU boarding 
house and hotel patrons. 

All of this was for families 
or the adult world. 

As for .children, their 
playground was the town’s 
main road. 

That road was but a two¬ 
wheeled wagon path with high 
wild grass growing down the 
middle. 

Barefoot children walked 
the roads as early as April 
when the mud was still cold as 
it squished between their 
toes. 

Spring rains were welcomed 
as they washed away the 
black soot that had fallen all 
winter ffom smoking brick 
chimneys of every building in 
town as well as industry 
smokestacks. 

Little boys ran alongside 
horse-drawn buggies or 
cracky wagons, sometimes 
hitching a ride across the 
town’s only block or over east 
on the industrial area road. 


If a peddler came uirougn, 
children were given some 
gim-crack that would be a 
source of amusement for a 
whole week. , ^ 

Blue Clay rolled into smooth 
balls and baked in the oven, 
made dandy marbles. If you 
saved enough string from ^ 
grocery packages, lots of 
winding resulted in a coveted 
baseball. Temporary baseball 
diamonds popped up all over 
town. More time was spent 
arguing and fighting than 
actually playing. At the drop 
of a hat the game was called 
off, especially if you owned the 
. ball. 

Youngsters made a T 
shaped tool out of wood strips, 
using it to keep a wheel rim 
rolling. It was real fun chasing 
behind this toy of their own 
^ making, and it could be 
pushed right down the town’s 
I main street. _ 

In all of Armour’s 100 years 
■ there were no public 
sidewalks. 

Folks walked safely along 
the roadways to the general 
store, the post office or to local 
saloons with no fear of traffic 
as we know it today. 

At those stores or saloons 
credit was freely given, 
recorded in day-books and 
collected weekly nr monthly. 
No names were strange and 
everybody knew everybody. 

Armour women carried a 
heavy workload and they 
helped everybody. Kind 
neighbors, as mid-wives 
delivered babies and well- 
’ remembered Angels of Mercy 
were^Mrs. Nicholas Geisen, 
Mrs. Henry Scheele, Mrs. 
Nicholas Ludwig and Mrs. 
Charles Watt. 

The nursing home concept 
was unheard of. The aged 
were loved and cared for at 
home. Many lived to 
remarkably long years and 
when death came the entire 
town felt the loss, responding 
as one big family. 

The body of the deceased 
was prepared and waked in 
the home living room, in 
earliest years. Usually it was 
Peter Geisen^’s horse drawn 
hearse that came from Crown 
Point. 


Undertaker Peter Geisen 
placed the casket In position 
within the black boarded and 
windowed vehicle. Then his 
open air seated hearse was 
followed out of town by 
mourners who also rode in 
horse-drawn carriages. 

At the town’s borders were 
the two Schubert burial 
grounds and to the east was 

the Mound Cemetery located 
in what is known today as 
Meyer Manor. 

Other burials were made at 
Hanover-Centre, German 
Cemetery or at Crown Point or 
the Lowell Cemetery. 

No large floral displays or 
luxury caskets would be seen 
here. Just plain people ex¬ 
pressing their grief for the loss 
of a loved one, quietly and 
inexpensively. 

FIRESFREQUENT 

Old homes and hotels were 
tinder-boxes in the early 
years. Faulty chimneys and 
wood shingled roofs made 
fires a constant dread. 

Only a bucket brigade could 
be relied on, but by the time 
men, buckets and water were 
on hand the building was gone. 
They were fortunate if they 
saved adjacent buildings. 

Big fires of Armour Town 
included GeSchiedler’s 
boarding house. The Hunter 
Hotel, The Lake-View and 
Mellwood Hotels. The earliest 
Geisen home burned and also 
Peter Howkinson’s barn. 

Armour’s population was 
adrift in a world of their own 
making sure law and order 
was solved by having a local 
Justice of The Peace (N. 
Geisen 1878) and Constables 
available. 

Ihe Ice Industries imported 
rough element! off Chicago 
Streets, but these men were 

boarded in Armour Bros, hotel 
and strictly policed by the 
company who hired them. 

All of Cedar Lake was very 
aware of the “goings on*’ in 
Monon Park, south of town, 
but this was not the respon¬ 
sibility of local townsmen. Our 
average citizen was generally 
stable and law abiding, 
needing little or no legal 
discipline. 


There was no public library. 
Owning a book was a great joy 
and one read it over and over 
until it was all fingerprinted 
and dog-earred. 

Older children read to 
younger ones, especially the 
comic section of Sunday’k 
newspaper. Shown were 
cartoons kidding the city- 
slicker and the country 
bumpkin. Racial slurrs and 
slapstick comedy were also 
being laughed at. Ihe Kat- 
zenjammer Kids were the 
juvenile delinquents of the 
early 1900’s and Maggie and 
Jiggs portrayed comic family 
life. Of course Barney Google 
was always taking loving care 
of his big eyed, sad faced 
horse. 

As the new sounds from tin 
pan alley came in, shocked 
elders wondered what this 
world was coming to as they 
sheltered the town’s youth. 

This was before folks had 
phonographs, or cat- whisker 
radios. The piano was the 
popular instrument and was 

an expensive item so it was 
found in few households. 

In the Lauerman home teen 
friends stood in a semi-circle 
around the piano stool, 
reading and singing from 
church hymnals or sheet 
music as Martha Lauerman 
played the piano. 

At a snail’s pace time 
moved on. 

By 1925, as out of town folks 
shimmied into the jazz age, 
moving through the area in 
their open air, loudly painted 
jalopies or with luck a Stutz 
Bearcat, things were quiet 
down in Armour Town. 

Ralph Bergslien carried his 
violin over to the home of 
Charles Watt. There grand¬ 
mother Muir would play the 
piano, Mr. and Mrs. Watt 
played violins and these four 
neighbors enjoyed a lovely 
musical evening together. 

Son James Watt was sent to 
bed, along with his two 
brothers. He spent the early 
evening’s hours peeping 
through the crack of the 
bedroom door, watching what 
was happening in the parlor. 

When it was cold and the 
winters long, children sat at 
the kitchen table, working 
their arithmetic under the soft 
glow of a kerosene lamp. They 
could play checkers, make 
popcorn, or just do nothing. 
It was nice doing nothing. 
Now one could stare at the 
bright isinglass squares 
framed into the front door of 



the parlor heater. Those 
reflected flames and sparks 
sent flickering, glowing 
shadows up the patterned 
wallpaper and made ghostlike 
figures on the dark green 
window shades. 

Then off to sleep upstairs, 
tucked under heavy blankets 
and quilts over lumpy mat¬ 
tresses layed on wooden 
slatted beds. 

That aforementioned train 
and its rails had three 
locations in the course of 
Armour Town history. Re¬ 
routed in 1901 and again in 
1949, it still ^ had strong 
presence as time changed its 
use and appearance from a 
black coal-burning steaming 
iron horse to a smooth 
streamlined diesel often 
pulling 170 cars through town. 


There was a sense of 
loneliness felt by the town’s 
old families when the fading 
industries finally ghosted the 
lakeside. Iron tools replaced 
the wood, closing the Handle 
Factory. Prohibition closed 
the beer depot and saloons and 
Ice Bams were being tom 
down by 1920. 

By 1928 - 133 Avenue and 
Lakeside Drive had been 
'paved and routed...under the 
railroad. The public travel 
abandoned the Armour Road 
making it seem to be a lonely 
lane into nowhere. 

Armour folk, unrelenting, 
contented, now went beyond 



The second owners of the Handle Factory ( 1901 ) were Jonetta and Sever Bergslien and sons. 


(left to right) Erling, Leif and Ralph. Photo taken in 1910. 


the town to work or com¬ 
municate, but there was no 
basic change in their home 
living conditions. 

They welcomed electricity 
when Nick Mager was in¬ 
strumental in bringing a line' 
into town. Now folks could 
have a drop-cord and a bright 
light bulb hanging from the 
ceilings of every room in the 
house. 

Little or no modem plum¬ 
bing came ^o their homes and 
the outhouses stayed standing. 
Few had telej)hones. 

That old general store had 
left town in 1906 and was not 
again replaced. The post of¬ 
fice, moved and attached to 
the Mellwood Hotel, closed in 
1920. 

After World War I, never 
again did the town serve as a 
nucleus for the lake and 
south county. Where once all 
roads and lake water routes 
led to Armour Town, now they 
by-passed and the town 
became a cozy neighborhood 
concerned with family life. 

Still the maps showed 
Armour as a town and mail 
came addressed to the same 
name. 




